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WAR-BURDENS : 

OR 

SKETCH OP THE KISE OF THE NATIONAL DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIK, 



BY 4K ENGLISHMAN. 



The National Debt of the United Kingdom, according to 
the best authorities, appears to have amounted, in 1835, to 
$3,890,000,000;* and the sum annually required to pay 
the interest, and the terminable annuities, to not less than 
$142,500,000, being much more than the whole expenses of 
the government besides. That the obligation to raise so vast 
an amount every year must of necessity operate as an oppres- 
sive weight, notwithstanding the advantageous circumstances 
of the country, requires no demonstration. We proceed, 
therefore, to take a rapid historical survey of the causes which 
have led to the contraction of this debt, and to the burdens 
thus entailed on the present and on future generations. 

In the early periods of the history of Britain, as well as of 
other nations, through the wise policy of the rulers, or rather 
through their happy ignorance of modem financial practices, 
the public expenses were, with very little exception, defrayed 
as they arose from year to year ; without involving posterity, 
by the anticipation of future revenues, and the contraction of 
national debts. The monarchs and their ministers were often 
hard-pressed to provide for their expenditure ; and rough and 
severe were the expedients they resorted to, for the purpose of 

* This and the following sums, put down by the writer in pounds sterling, are trans- 
ferred to our currency at $5 a pound, not far from its average value here. — Ed. Adv. 
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procuring money for necessary objects, as well as to gratify 
their ambition, and to be avenged on their enemies. Still they 
were compelled to limit their expenses by the current means 
which could be procured from the people. These, in their 
turn, demanded concessions of more equal laws and greater 
liberty, as the price of their pecuniary sacrifices ; whence such 
contentions resulted both in promoting peace for the time being, 
and in laying the foundation of greater freedom and equality 
for posterity. 

Charles II, 1660, was the first king of Great Britain, who 
adopted a system of borrowing on the national credit ; which 
he did, by granting life annuities to such as advanced him sums 
of money, wherewith to indulge the habits of extravagance 
and profligacy that prevailed at his court. The debts thus 
incurred were comparatively trifling, and were little, if at all, 
increased by his successor. At the abdication of James II, 
1688, the amount is stated to have been $3,300,000. 

It was under the government of William HI, that the founda- 
tion was first laid of that permanent National Debt which has 
since swollen to so alarming a magnitude. To this monarch 
we owe, indeed, the legal recognition of those great principles 
of religious liberty which have been productive of so many 
blessings, and at the same time a firm stand against the intro- 
duction of Popish authority which had threatened, in the pre- 
vious reign, to become again dominant in England. But 
unhappily King William was a soldier, passionately fond of 
war, well-skilled in its tactics, and deeply interested in the 
intrigues and contests which at that time involved many nations 
on the continent of Europe. On condition that he should be 
supplied with the means of prosecuting his warlike schemes 
abroad, he was willing, not only to gratify the various desires 
of his Lords and Commons, but also to mortgage the revenues 
of the nation, regardless of future consequences. To conciliate 
the landed interest, he acceded to the imposition of a consider- 
able bounty on the exportation of British corn, by means of 
which, and of the hostilities between his party and that of the 
late king, the price of bread was greatly enhanced, to the 
extreme distress of the laboring classes. The land-tax and 
various other duties were laid on for the first time, to supply 
his necessities, and the amount annually drawn from the 
pockets of the people was vastly augmented. At his first 
accession to the crown it was only about $10,000,000. 

The first eight years of the reign of William III were spent 
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in war, with the avowed objects of compelling his acknowledg- 
ment as king of Great Britain from other European states, and 
of humbling the power of the Bourbons. This war, which 
was in a great degree offensive, cost the nation $105,000,000 
in loans, and $50,000,000 in taxes ; consequently, at the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Ryswick, Sept. 20, 1697, a Na- 
tional Debt was found to have been incurred amounting to 
$107,500,000. The lives of at least 80,000 British, and 
150,000 subjects of other nations, were sacrificed in the con- 
test. Its objects would, in all probability, have been obtained 
as fully, and far more advantageously, by the employment of 
less violent means. 

The crown devolved to Queen Anne in 1701, during the 
peace of five years, which was maintained till May 4, 1702 ; 
and in this period, $25,000,000 of the debt were discharged, 
leaving the amount $82,500,000. Unhappily this queen, 
like her predecessor, evinced too great a readiness to adopt 
hostile measures, in which she was confirmed by the Duke of 
Marlborough and other leading characters ; while, on the other 
hand, the French king had long been accustomed to arms. 
The consequence was, that of the thirteen years and a half of 
this reign, the very large proportion of eleven years was occu- 
pied in war. The objects were still more aggressive than 
before, viz., to humble the Bourbons, and to deprive Philip of 
the crown of Spain ; but they failed of success. Thus were 
incurred fruitless expenses, exceeding $187,500,000 in loans, 
and $32,500,000 more in taxes. At the establishment of 
peace, by the treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713, the National 
Debt was ascertained to be more than tripled, and to have reached 
$270,000,000. The loss of life in this destructive contest was at 
least 100,000 men on the part of the British, and 250,000 on 
that of the Continental powers. The advantages derived by 
England were rather those of empty glory than of substan- 
tial value, and ill compensated for so lavish a waste of men 
and money. 

The introduction of the House of Hanover to the British 
throne presents a more pleasing retrospect, the reign of George 
I, from 1714 to 1727, being honorably distinguished by the 
prevalence of peace. The Public Debt, however, was dimin- 
ished only to the small extent of $10,000,000; this fair and 
ample opportunity being lost through great extravagance and 
corruption. George II succeeded to the crown in 1727, and 
for twelve years adhered to a system of peace ; which was 
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thus enjoyed for a total period of twenty-six years, with 
scarcely any intermission. During the tranquil part of his 
reign, $27,500,000 more were paid off to the public creditors, 
reducing the National Debt to $232,500,000. 

The Spaniards about this time harassing the British West 
India Colonies, an open rupture with Spain at length broke 
out in 1739, the ill effects of which were very disproportionate 
to the occasion. It was speedily followed by a general conti- 
nental war, on the question of the succession to the crown of 
Austria ; in which Great Britain, though a remote, and by no 
means a necessary party, became unhappily involved, through 
her connection with Hanover. The contest lasted for nine 
years, and added $ 157,500,000 to the British debt, while 
$77,500,000 more were raised by taxes. The total loss of 
life is said to have been 240,000 men. But what was the 
result of all this fighting, destruction, and expense? The 
grand, hard-earned reward was, that all parties agreed to 
restore their conquests, and to resume, as nearly as possible, 
the positions they had occupied before hostilities began ; the 
king of Great Britain even sending hostages as security for his 
faithful performance of the contract. 

The treaty of Aix-la-chapelle was concluded April 30, 
1748. Its conditions, however, were hastily adopted and ill- 
defined, so that the war still continued to prevail in both the 
Indies, with but little abatement. In Europe it was suspended 
for about eight years, and enabled the British Government to 
liquidate $15,000,000 of the Public Debt, reducing it to 
$375,000,000. 

In 1756, the partial peace was broken by general hostilities 
on the Continent of Europe ; the chief cause being the dis- 
putes between the different powers, about their Colonies, but 
especially between England and France, relating to Nova 
Scotia, or, as it was sarcastically said, "on account of a few 
acres of snow." This is usually termed, from its duration, the 
seven years' war ; and notwithstanding the trivial nature of the 
cause, it appears to have occasioned the several belligerents 
the monstrous and shameful loss of 650,000 lives. To Great 
Britain alone, for "such a worthy (or unworthy) cause," it 
was destructive of about 150,000 men; besides causing an 
expense of $175,000,000 in direct taxation ; and nearly 
doubling her debt, by increasing it from $375,000,000 to 
$732,500,000. Frederic II, king of Prussia, was the active 
ally of England in this war ; and if he merits the epithet of 
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Great, it is rather due to him in a bad sense, as the furious dis- 
turber of Europe, than in any respect as the benefactor of his 
country, or the friend of mankind. 

George III began his reign in 1760, during the continuance 
of this severe struggle, and soon found that England, as well 
as the rest of Europe, was weary of war and taxes. This 
general feeling led to the treaty of Paris, Feb. 10, 1763. The 
whole period of warfare in the Colonies, comprising the two 
general contests, and the time of the peace in Europe, which 
did not extend to the Indies, will be found to amount to 
twenty-four years. 

Great Britain now enjoyed a respite of peace for twelve 
years, which, if devoid of the events of war, was devoid also 
of its calamities, and conduced in various ways to the public 
good. The government was enabled to pay off $52,500,000 
of the debt, in this interval of tranquillity. 

But unhappily jealousies gradually took place between the 
mother-country and the North American Colonies. The impo- 
sition of taxes on the Americans was attempted by the British 
Government, and being strenuously resisted, mutual animosities 
were kindled, which in 1775 terminated in the American war. 
This contest bore much of an offensive character, and was an 
extremely painful one, as well as the most expensive in which, 
hitherto, Great Britain had ever engaged. Her exertions were 
vast, but ill advised and utterly unsuccessful ; and within the 
eight years of their maintenance she added $515,000,000 to 
her debt ; besides expending on the war $240,000,000 raised 
by taxes. On the part of the English, 200,000 lives are sup- 
posed to have been sacrificed, and half that number on the 
side of the Americans, to say nothing of the French and other 
parties. At length the British Government, finding its troops 
defeated, its means exhausted, and its expectations frustrated, 
was compelled to submit to humiliating terms, and to acknowl- 
edge the full independence of the North American States. 

Peace was restored by the treaty of Versailles or Paris, 
Sept., 3, 1783, and the loss of colonial territory was soon 
compensated by renewed commercial and beneficial intercourse 
with the countries it had been vainly attempting to subdue. 
The season of tranquillity was threatened to be interrupted by 
disputes with Spain and Russia; but both were at length 
amicably settled. In India war broke out between the East 
India Company and Tippo Saib, — a powerful native prince, — 
for whose subjugation hostilities were resorted to ; and, after 
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two years of unequal contest, he was compelled to submit, 
with the loss of half his territories, and the forfeiture of a large 
sum of money. With this exception, Great Britain remained 
happily at peace with all the world for nine years and a half. 
The government, however, did not accomplish, in this interval 
of rest from arms, any great reduction of the debt ; for, owing 
to a general want of economy, and to arrears of expenses 
on account of the late war in so remote a country, only 
$25,000,000 were paid off, the total amount being 
$ 1,170,000,000. 

The seeds of independence and equality, which had sprung 
up and become predominant beyond the Atlantic, were quickly 
transplanted to Europe by the French officers who had enlisted 
in the cause of America, and taking deep root in the discontent 
excited in France by the oppression and superstition prevailing 
there, the powerful influence soon openly developed itself, 
and, at length, in 1789, originated the French Revolution. 
The king of Great Britain did not long delay to unite with 
the other European Sovereigns, in opposing the anti-monarchi- 
cal principles which were avowed by the Revolutionists, and 
merely confirmed by the attempts to suppress them. The 
consequence was, that on the 1st of February, 1793, war with 
England was declared by the Republic of France. The 
exertions now made by Great Britain surpassed all those of 
former wars. Great forces were equipped and set in motion, 
by sea and land, and large subsidies were made to foreign 
powers, to stimulate their efforts. In the nine years of hostili- 
ties, $900,000,000 were drawn from the people by direct 
taxation, while $1,460,000,000 were added to the debt, 
which was thus even more than doubled. France, however, 
successfully withstood the combined monarchs. Her people 
were animated by one common apprehension of injury sus- 
tained, and by an enthusiastic resolution to maintain their 
entire independence. After dreadful sufferings in the violent 
struggles between despotism and anarchy, superstition and 
infidelity, the supreme power became finally vested in Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who wielded it with astonishing effect, and, being 
chafed by denunciations and opposition, overawed the Continent, 
and attempted the invasion of Ireland. 

With him, at length, after a loss of 700,000 men among all 
the belligerents, the British Government concluded a peace, 
known as the treaty of Amiens, and ratified March 25, 1802. 
It was a short suspension, not a termination of hostilities j and 
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instead of burying their former animosities in oblivion, both 
parties meditated only fresh contests, and prepared for renewed 
combat. The National Debt of England, at the declaration 
of peace, had reached $2,630,000,000, and in the following 
year, $15,000,000 were added to it. With such a debt, 
Great Britain again determined on war. Her Government 
beheld Buonaparte exerting every nerve in military prepar- 
ations, and refused to comply with one condition of the treaty, 
that she should surrender Malta. Mutual recriminations and 
aggressions followed ; and, according to the customary phrase, 
war broke out May 18, 1803. 

This was now chiefly directed against Napoleon, who was 
always denounced as an usurper, and whose ambition, be- 
coming every year more insatiable, by degrees united against 
him all the continental powers. The invasion of Britain was 
again seriously menaced. Her efforts, under George HI, and 
the Regency, were prodigious, and unprecedented, either in 
her own history, or in that of any other nation. The people 
contributed, at one time, not less than $350,000,000 in annual 
taxes and duties, while every able-bodied man was liable to 
serve as a soldier. The necessaries of life were raised to 
amazing prices ; and all the specie of the country was insuffi- 
cient for the foreign subsidies. Attacks were made upon the 
French Emperor from all sides. The British forces harassed 
him successfully in Spain and Portugal, while his extravagant 
and wild attempt to subdue Russia, brought dreadful defeat 
and destruction upon him in the North. The allied forces 
followed close upon his retreat, and, at length, from within 
the walls of Paris, dictated to him a humiliating peace. De- 
prived of power, he was sent to Elba, but speedily returned ; 
and, through treachery, and the magic influence of his name, 
he again obtained the supreme authority. The final and 
bloody contest for the Empire of France and of Europe, was 
fought at Waterloo. Napoleon sustained an entire defeat, 
surrendered to England, and was at length hopelessly banished 
to St. Helena. Within this period, a contest had also arisen 
between Great Britain and the United States of North 
America ; in which much injury was committed by the British 
forces on the American coast, and again by the Americans on 
British commerce. A termination was put to these hostilities 
in 1814, after they had continued for about two years. The 
overthrow of Buonaparte had been purchased by a war 
expenditure of not less than $2,930,000,000, of which 
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$ 1 ,680,000,000 were raised by loans, and increased the 
National Debt to the enormous amount of $4,325,000,000, 
being the highest point it has ever reached. The sacrifice of 
lives among all the powers was little less than a million and a 
half. 

General peace throughout Europe and the world was now 
happily settled, Nov. 20, 1815, by the treaty of Paris ; and 
the period of repose, as regards Great Britain, has already been 
of twenty-four years' duration. The only exceptions have 
been, the attack on Algiers, in 1816, the war with the 
Ashantees, in 1824, and that with the Burmese, in 1826. To 
the natives of those countries these events were doubtless of 
great importance, but by us such rencounters are apt to be too 
little regarded, by reason of their remoteness from our actual 
observation, and their little effect on our immediate interests. 

The pacific reigns of George IV, and William IV, com- 
menced in 1820, and in 1S30; and it appears that during 
this tranquillity a reduction of the debt, to the amount of 
.f> 435,000,000, has already taken place; by which the total 
sum due to the national creditors is now brought back to 
$3,890,000,000. It is almost needless to add that the con- 
tinuance of peace has afforded an astonishing stimulus to com- 
merce, furnished ample opportunity for revising various points 
of domestic legislation, and fostered many scientific inventions, 
and philanthropic institutions, for increasing the sum of human 
happiness. 

We now ask every candid reader, what has been the cause 
of the pecuniary burdens which oppress Great Britain ? The 
only answer must be given in this one word — War ! It is 
unnecessary to enter into argument on the facts stated above. 
Independently of higher considerations, and of the question of 
Christian duty, they speak loudly and distinctly for themselves, 
and show how the National Debt has been gradually created 
by one contest after another, until at length a prodigious 
revenue has become necessary to be raised for the payment 
of its interest alone. What astonishing and truly glorious 
effects might have been produced, had only one half the 
amount been expended on objects of utility and benevolence ? 

During the period which we have been occupied in survey- 
ing, Great Britain has been permitted to escape, with very 
little exception, from being the immediate seat of the work of 
destruction and death. But even to us, remote as we have 
been from scenes of blood, these facts amply prove the 
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impolicy of war. They show us that its general and fatal 
tendency is, even under favorable circumstances, to exhaust 
the resources of empires, and to embarrass future generations. 
We have said nothing of the indirect, but still more fatal con- 
sequences of a state of warfare, on national industry and com- 
fort, on science, morals and religion. We survey the question 
chiefly on the ground of pecuniary inexpediency ; desiring 
that every motive which even policy supplies may be brought 
to bear against a system so inimical to the best interests and 
true happiness of man. 

The progress and variations of the funded and unfunded 
Public Debt may be traced at one view as follows, exclusive 
of the terminable annuities for lives, and for terms of years, 
for which about $17,500,000 are now required annually: 

BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT. 

1660. .1689 Debt contracted under Charles II and James II, $3,300,000 

1689.. 1697 Contracted in the War of the British Eevolution under Wil- 
liam III, 105,000,000 

Total debt in 1697, 107,500,000 

1697. .1702 Paid off in the Peace under William III and aueen Anne,. . . 25,000,000 

Total debt in 1702, 82,500,000 

1702.. 1713 Contracted in the War of the Spanish Succession under Queen 

Anne, 187,500,009 

Total debt in 1713, 270,000,000 

1713. .1727 Paid off in this Peace under George I, 10,000,000 

Total debt in 1727, 260,000,000 

1727. .1739 Paid off in this Peace, under George II, 27,500,000 

Total debt in 1739, 232,500,000 

1739.. 1748 Contracted in the War with Spain, and of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, under George II, 157,500,000 

Total debt in 1748, 390,000,000 

1748. .1756 Paid off in this Peace, under George II, 15,000,000 

Total debt in 1758, 375,000,000 

1756. .1763 Contracted in the Seven Years' War, under George II and III, 357,500,000 

Total debt in 1763, 732,500,000 

1763. .1775 Paid off in this Peace, under George III, 52,500,000 

Total debt in 1775, 680,000,000 

1775. .1783 Contracted in the American War, under George III, 515,000,000 

Total debt in 1783, 1,195,000,000 

1783. .1793 Paid off in this Peace, under George III, 25,000,000 

Total debt in 1793, 1,170,000,000 

1793. .1802 Contracted in the War of the French Revolution, under George 

III, 1,460,000,000 

Total debt in 1808, 2,630,000,000 

1802. .1803 Contracted in this Peace, under George III, 15,000,000 

Total debt in 1803, 2,645,000,000 

1803.. 1815 Contracted in the War against Buonaparte, under George III 

and the Prince Regent, 1,680,000,000 

Total debt in 1815, 4,325,000,000 

1815.. 1835 Paid off in this Peace, under the Prince Regent, George IV, 

and William IV, 435,000,000 

Total debt in 1835, 3,890,000,000 

Effect of Peace Discussions. — After a lecture by the Rev. 
Mr. Hargreaves, at Heywood, Eng., some young men, on 
leaving the house, were heard to say, We'll never be soldiers. 
Let these discussions continue, and all the next generation will 
form the same purpose, and thus cut off the future supplies of 
war. 



